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mother's exhortations produced an impression on me. It was only
too true that mamma had had no time in which to prepare herself
for death. The sort of education I had had helped me to understand
Brigitte's insistence. It was indeed necessary that I should intercede
for that poor departed spirit.

That evening, snuffing beneath the sheets, I had begun to tell my
beads for mamma while the usher, Monsieur Puybaraud, lowered
the gas until he had reduced the butterfly of flame to no more than
a bluish flicker. He took off his frock-coat and started on a last round
of the beds. The rhythmic breathing of the sleepers was already
audible. As he passed close by me he must have heard the sob
which I was doing my best to smother, for he came close and laid
his hand on my tear-stained cheek. With a sigh he tucked me up as
mamma used to do, and then, bending down suddenly, kissed me
on the forehead. I flung my arms round his neck and kissed his
bristly cheek. He crept away very quietly to his cubicle. I could see
his shadow moving behind the thin curtain.

Almost every evening Monsieur Puybaraud consoled me in the
same way. "Much too soft-hearted, and dangerously over-sensi-
tive," said my stepmother, who had a good deal to do with him,
since he acted as general secretary to the Charity Organization.

A few days later, when my parents returned to Bordeaux, and the
butler fetched me about six to take me home, I ran into Monsieur
Puybaraud, who seemed to have been on the look-out for me, in die
Yard. After smoothing back my hair from my forehead with his
rather damp hand, he gave me a sealed letter which he begged me to
post. This I promised to do, astonished that he had not given the
letter to the Censor, whose business it was to take charge of the
school correspondence,

I waited until I was in die street before reading the address. The
envelope bore the name of Mademoiselle Octavia Tronche, teacher
at the Free School, Rue Parmentade, Bordeaux. I knew her well.
She used to come to the house between her classes, and my step-
mother employed her on various tasks. On the reverse side of lie
envelope, in a fair round hand, Monsieur Puybaraud had written:
Go little letter, and bring to my heart a gleam of hope. . . . Walking a